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room was the first in France. The ladies were allowed to come to 
certain lectures but without recognition, and a trained nurse was placed 
at the head of the staff;—first a Holland nurse, then two Swedish Red 
Cross Sisters; finally Miss Elston of the London Hospital. 

The second Bordeaux School was first established tentatively in 
1903 in the St. Andre Hospital, a large institution of a thousand beds, 
where Sisters of St. ^ incent de Paul, a second religious order, the 
Soeurs of tvevers, and a secular school of nurses irrespective of religious 
faith were all to be put through a course of teaching under one head. 
As may be easily imagined, this attempt could not but fail, and the super¬ 
intendent of nurses with her secular staff was placed in the Tondu 
Hospital of one hundred and twenty beds, a general hospital well-built 
on the pavilion plan, where the success of the school was immediate and 
lasting. 

The 1 rotestant Hospital gave up Miss Elston to the new post and 
supplied the head nurses to work with her, thus being the parent of 
the Tondu Training School. From these two schools a network of hos¬ 
pital reform is extending to other towns and cities, where their gradu¬ 
ates are taking hospital positions and devoting themselves chiefly to 
the renovation of nursing services in institutions. 


A NURSING TALK TO HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 

By MARY TllOUNTON KICK 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Fon several years we have been facing a problem in the schools for 
nurses, namely, the dearth of suitable applicants for training. 

Applicants there are, but the standard of education manifested in 
speech and writing bv the majority of them is deplorably low. Driven 
sometimes to at least give them a trial we often find golden hearts, 
good judgment and willing hands. 

Such candidates demand more patience and much tactful guidance 
from the principal of the school and the instructress in the various 
branches, but some good nurses have thus been added to the profession. 
The increased prosperity of the country may have something to do with 
the scarcity. The young woman who finds that she must become self- 
supporting, seems to turn to the more immediately remunerative voca¬ 
tions. A few terms at a business college and she is fitted for office 
work; a continuation of her studies at school and she is fitted for 



A practical lesson in the Tondu Hospital, Bordeaux. 




Nurses and probationers serving patients meals in the Protestant Hospital. Bordeaux. 
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teaching, but let her mention nursing and at once she is told it is “ too 
hard she is “ too sympathetic,” and so on until the youthful enthu¬ 
siasm is suppressed by the opposition of those who in the majority of 
cases know not of what they speak. 

During five years spent as superintendent of a hospital in the 
Northwest the problem appeared to offer no solution, until one day 
I was requested by one of the teachers in a large high school in a 
neighboring city of the next state, to speak to their girls’ club on 
Nursing as a Profession. It was explained that this club of girls 
had been taking up the different vocations open to women, had had 
addresses on several, and to complete the course wished for a talk on 
“ nursing.” 

It seemed as if here was an opportunity to at least direct atten¬ 
tion and perhaps arouse the definite interest of a most desirable class 
of girls. A year or two, and most of them would be deciding on a 
vocation. 

It was rather difficult to find anything about the nursing of the 
sick in history; here and there a side light is thrown on some act of 
charity or kindness, but generally it is strangely silent about good 
women, and nursing is surely a good woman’s work. 

We read of an Egyptian princess of very ancient times who adopted 
a foundling infant of an enslaved race and brought him up as her own 
son. We also read of a wealthy Roman widow, Fabiola. who in the 
fourth century used her house as a hospital earing for the sick herself, 
while teaching others to do so. 

About this time the temples of Esculapius and Hvgia were closed, 
and the sick who had been in them were cared for in the Christian tem¬ 
ples which were thrown open to them. Hospitals were founded in the 
eleventh century; and late in the twelfth century, Hildegarde, Abbess of 
Rupertsburg, founded a school to instruct nurses for service in hos¬ 
pitals; but not until the latter half of the nineteenth century did the 
systematic training of young women in the care of the sick become a 
definite aim. 

The movement has gone on from strength to strength, until the 
constantly widening fields of usefulness have astonished the thoughtful 
nurse herself. 

This, and much more I told a most attractive audience, a roomful 
of girls from fifteen to eighteen—that I found awaiting me on the 
day appointed for the “talk,”—giving them statistics relating to the 
adjoining states, also to the number of pupil and graduate nurses in 
America, and so on,—I told them how in these later days the feeble 
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efforts of the sympathetic and charitable had home fruit far exceeding 
their expectations, that we hear much of women taking the places of 
men in the business world, but. that no one ever questions her right 
in this, most womanly of professions, that they would hear their fathers 
and mothers talk on “ investments ” and their “ returns ”—and that 
this might lie regarded also from a business standpoint—as an invest¬ 
ment. Three years’ time to be invested,—everything in the way of 
education and accomplishments that had been previously acquired could 
be utilized and were of great value, in return they could say that besides 
having an honorable means of self-support, should this become necessary, 
they were also better equipped for a woman’s normal sphere of usefulness. 
House keeping, homo making, hygiene were easy problems now. 

So I closed my little talk, saying that perhaps I had been silent 
on the very matters of which they most wished to hear; hospital life 
had become second nature to me, and that 1 should he glad to try to 
answer any questions asked. 

The awful silence that often follows a remark of that kind was 
absent here. The questions were most intelligent—bringing out much 
more—even after the meeting was adjourned I found it difficult to 
leave the schoolroom ns these bright young girls still clustered about me. 

One of the lending women’s magazines recently speaks sadly of 
the question of an education of our girls to be self-helpful, if thrown 
penniless on the world in these days of fluctuating fortunes—while also 
fitting them for the duties of home which—as the majority of girls 
marry—will he theirs. 

It seems that a nurse’s training whether used as a means of liveli¬ 
hood or not is one answer to the problem—for those at least, and they 
are many—who have a natural tendency towards this work. 


“ In heaven thou art not set; 

Thy rays earth might not dim ; 
Send them to guide us yet, 

0 star which led to Him.” 



